THE CONTENT OF THE ART OBJECT 


To state that there is a finite number of secondary 
meanings and/or concepts that can be associated by po- 
tential creators of autonomous-aesthetic phenomena with 
the infinite number of primary motifs for art does not 

it must be understood mean that all works of art are by 
definition composed of a large number of the primary 
motifs for art or that those motifs are necessarily ar- 
ranged in highly complex patterns certainly not. Think 
about Spring Trees by a Lake of Claude Monet (1888, 29" 

X 36", Philadelphia Museum of Art) about Under the Birches 
of Théodore Rousseau (1842, oil on canvas, 16 5/8" X 25 
3/8", Toledo Museum of art) about Apple Tree of Piet 
Mondrian (c. 1912, oil on canvas, 25 5/8" X 29 5/8", 
Collection G. J. Nieuwenhuizen Segaar, The Hague, The 
Netherlands) about Gnarled Trees of Chaim Soutine Ces 
1921, oil on canvas, 38" X 25", Collection Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph F. Colin, NY) about Giant Redwood Trees of Cali- 
fornia of Albert Bierstadt (1863, oil on canvas, 52 1/2" 
X 43", The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, MA) about Apple 
Blossoms of Jasper F. Cropsey (1888, oil on canvas, 12" 

X 20", Collection Morton C. Bradley, Jr.) for example 

and know (1) that each of those autonomous-aesthetic 
phenomena is composed of a small number of primary motifs 
for art, motifs to which in each instance the same secon- 
dary meaning or concept has been associated by each of the cre- 
ators in question: the nonmanmade components of empirical 
reality (nature) celebrated in autonomous-aesthetic phe- 
nomena [works of art that are explicit portraits of the 
artist as seen by the artist qua artist and by the artist 
qua spectator, works of art that are portraits of Homo 
sapiens other than the artist, works of art that are 
celebrations of the manmade components of empirical reality, 
works of art that are celebrations of the nonmanmade 
components of empirical reality are frequently composed 
of a relatively small number of primary motifs for art] 
(2) that the primary meaning and the secondary meaning 

of each of those works of art is in effect the same that 
is to say the meaning of each of those works of art as 

it is apprehended by means of the senses is not unlike 
the meaning of each of those works of art as it is appre- 
hended by means of the mind--which does not certainly 
mean that the intrinsic meaning [meaning as it is appre- 
hended by a spectator who is interested in and capable 

of regarding an autonomous-aesthetic phenomenon as at the 
same time a portrait of the artist and a portrait of the 
world that has been brought into existence by the con- 
scious and analytical human mind of a creator of works of 
art] of each of those works of art is the same certainly not. 





